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to accept the theory that because he, the conquero^
the ruler, happened to be born a Muhammadan,
therefore Muhammadanism was true for all mankind.
Gradually his thoughts found words in the utterence:
'Why should I claim to guide men before I myself
am guided?3 and as he listened to other doctrines
and other creeds., his honest doubts became con-
firmed, and noting daily the bitter narrowness of
sectarianism, no matter of what form of religion, he
became more and more wedded to tne principle of
toleration for all."

In the debates organised under the auspices of
Akbar's court, the representatives of various religious
sects, each trying to prove the superiority of his own
faith, exhibited their own passions in wordy out-
bursts, the emptiness of which wvas too glaring for
the emperor to bear. He felt within his heart that
with such differences bordering on mutual animosity
there could be no collective progress among his
people, no real peace. He knew that all religions
have their own kernel of truth, but what he could
not understand was the dry, dogmatic intellectualism
and polemical perversions into which they had lapsed
in his days. Religious at heart, he was pained by the
bitter wrangles of their orthodox apostles. It was a
new, wide and impartial outlook, the emperor
thought, that alone could liberate man from the
cramping bounds of narrow sectarianism. A common
path for all must therefore be explored which will
lead man to the truth that unity and solidarity are